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JOHN GRATTON. 
(Continued from page 227.) 


But after some years the goaler gave me leave 
to go home sometimes, and stay some weeks but it 
displeased the priest and apparitors. And one time, 
I being at home, a friend, who was to be married, 
came tome, and was earnest with me to come to his 
marriage, saying he believed there would be a 
great service, for many people of the town of Ches- 
terfield (where he had been an apprentice) would 
be at it. Wherefore I thought to go, but that 
night, after he was gone, as I satin my own 
house, an exercise fell upon me, so I turned in 
my mind, and waited to know the cause, and the 
word of the Lord came unto me, saying, Thou 
must not go to this marriage, for the apparitor 
will be there ; but thou must go to Derby to 
the goal to-morrow. Hereat I went to bed 
very sorry that I must .go to Derby so soon, be- 
cause I had leave to have staid at home some 
weeks longer. I told my wife of it, and ques- 
tioned whether I should sleep, yet through 
merey I did; but when I awaked the next 
morning, it remained with me til] I went. 

When I came to Derby, the goaler was at the 
bowling green; I told him I was come to see 
them, at which he was glad, and bade me go 

, and he would follow me ; and when I had 
been a little time at the goal, there came two 
high priests, and one called a gentleman with 
them, to see me, and'asked for me ; so I came to 
them ; but when they saw me, they had nothing 
0 say to me, only the man who came with them, 
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whose name was Ouldershaw, and knew me well, 


*| to cover the matter (for they called for me, as I 


suppose, as if they were sure that I was not 
there) he put himself to talk a little with me, 
and framed some discourse about religion, but 
he was soon silent, and was not able to with- 
stand the truth; but the priests said nothing, 
but paid their shot and went away. 

When they were gone, the goaler rejoiced 
that it was so ordered, that I was there so ready 
to be seen by them, and said he would not for 
forty pounds but that I had been there that day, 
for one of the priests was the chief priest of 
Derby town, and the other one very high, and 
he was so pleased that he let me go home again 
the same day. 

Thus the wicked plotted against the just, for 
we perceived their design was to have advantage 
against the goaler for giving me liberty, and so 
have got me to have been kept close prisoner, 
and then they hoped some relation of mine would 
have given them money for my release : besides, I 
suppose they hadsome information that I was ex- 
pected to beat the marriage aforesaid: and they 
laid the design so, that the apparitor went to the 
marriage, to have catched me there, expecting to 
have found me preaching, for he brought a jus- 
tice with him to the meeting (called Gladman, 
one who knew better than he practised), who 
asked for me; and the justice took hold of R. 
C. to pull him out of the meeting, but slipped his 
hold, and fell upon a form, and thence to the 
floor, and there lay till Friends helped him up: 
and those priests were to have evidenced that 
they came that day to the prison, and called for 
me and that I was not there. Butthe good God 
disappointed them, and ordered me to be at the 
goal, and not at the marriage: but the appari- 
tor informed against the meeting, and Friends 
were fined, one Friend 20/7. for preaching, 
which must have been my lot, had they found 
me preaching there, and the rest 5s. a piece for 
hearers. So they strained on G. H. for 207. 
and. Friends for 5s., but the Lord saw all their 
plots against me, and in mercy delivered me that 
day ; neither did my goaler suffer for his kind- 
ness to me. Oh! what a manifestation of the 
Lord’s great love was this, for which I was not 
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able to the full to return the praise and humble 
acknowledgments that are due to him for his 
mercy and fatherly care, who knew the designs of 
our enemies, and prevented them. 

Though we were ignorant, and knew nothing 
of this plot, yet the Lord in mercy revealed to me 
by his good spirit, that I should go to the prison. 
Oh! what a tender Father, and wonderful Coun- 
sellor have we; heaven and earth are full of his 
majesty, and his power is over all. Let the 
whole creation, and my soul, with all that is with- 
in me, praise the Lord, for his mercy endureth 
from generation to generation ; for he is God, 
and changeth not, the same to-day, yesterday, 
and for ever: therefore his people are not con- 
sumed, though the sea rage, and the beasts of 
the field have roared, yet the sheep and lambs 
of the flock of Christ Jesus are saved, and the 
lions and bears slain by him, who hath all power 
in heaven and earth, and will deliver all that 
truly trust in him; of whom David said, “ Why 
do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a 
vain thing? The rulers take counsel together 
against the Lord, and against his anointed ;” 
whom the apostle remembered with joy, Acts iv. 
18 to 34. Read it, and take courage you that 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and fear 
not man; for if God be for us, who can be 
against us? Neither men nor devils can hurt us; 
though they may tempt and try us, yet if we 
follow the Lord he will help us in time of need. 
Now my chief end in writing these remarkable 
things is, that others may take courage to trust 
in God, and be obedient to him in all things, 
without fearing man, who is but as grass. 

While I lay in prison, I sometimes spoke out 
of the windows to the people, and many of them 
were loving and friendly to me, and some young 
men were convinced, amongst whom the goaler’s 
eldest son was one, who came finely forth in obe- 
dience to the Lord, for which his farther was 
angry, and turned him out of doors; he was like- 
wise offended with me, and said be would put 
me in the dungeon, and lock me to the wall: but 
he never did, for he would sometimes seem worse 
than he really was, for he loved me more than 
he made a shew of, and the liberty he gave me 
declared it. 

After some time I went to London again, and 
was there when King Charles died, and his bro- 
ther came to the crown, who after some time set 
all that were in prison for conscience’ sake at lib- 
erty ; of which hereafter. 

While I remained in prison I had some dis- 
course with the Papists, who were in prison with 
me, about several things. The first time the 
Popish priest began with me thus, and on this 
oecasion : On a time, the goaler being ill, I wept 
down to see him (he and his wife being civil to 
me), and when the priest heard I was with the 
goaler, he came also with about eight debtors, 
who were civil men, being well brought up, and 
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they came to see the goaler, and being p 
cheerful with the old man, the Popish pri 
broke out, and said, Well may I be cheerful, 
suffer for the truth, when I see how cheerf 
some men do suffer for error. F 
Now there was none but he and another Papist, 
and I, who suffered for our profession of religion 
so that I saw he struck at me, and told him, then 
were none at that time suffered for their religion 
but him and another of his own mind, beside 
me; therefore, said I, it must need be me thog 
meanest, that suffers for error: either prove thy 
charge, or own thy fault, for I am not willing 
sit down with it; telling him that if he conld 
make it appear that I suffered for an error,[ 


would take him for my friend, for I was not will 


ing either to live or die in error, if I knewit 
Then he would have heard no more of it, by 
I was not willing to pass it by, and let him gp 
off so; the charge was great; prove it, said I, @ 
confess thy error. a 
So he asked, What we must be tried b ? ht 
was answered, by therule of thechurch. Heap 
quiesced with that,so did I. Then I asked him, 
what that rule was? But he seemed to evad 
and would not answer ; but one that sat by sa 
it was the Scriptures. He said, No. 1 
I asked him again, What he said the 
was? To which he made no answer. Is it th 
Pope, said 1? No, said he. Is it the eb 
said I? He answered, No. And so did I tog; 
for the church was to be ruled by the rule, t 
fore could not be the rule: but, said I, Whi 
dost thou say is the true church’s rule? Buth 
seemed loth to answer: but being urged, he sai 
tradition was the rule. Tradition, said I! B 
what was the rule before there was traditi 
For there must needs be the elders, before ther 
was the tradition of the elders: and, said I, 
rule is a firm, stable, standing rule, from the 
ning of the world to the end, that alters not,1 
changes, which cannot be added to nor 
from. All this he seemed to have but little 
nothing to say against. - 
But the company desired me to tell | 
What I believed this rule was. And in answer 
to their request, I told them : s 
“It was the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of t 
which was in the beginning, and was 
and is God, and changes not ; and besides, since! 
Lord Jesus Christ suffered death for us, and. 
again, this spirit is poured forth upon all flesl 
See Actsii. “ This is that which guided E 
so that he obtained testimony that he ple 
God: this hath been the guide, rule, and I 
of all the patriarchs, prophets, and holy m 
God, who spoke as they were moved by 
Holy Ghost, or Spirit of truth, which leads 
guides the true church into all truth, and all tt 
worship is in it: and ay many as are leda 
guided by the Spirit of God, they are the: 
and daughters of God ;”’ and this was and ig ti 
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trie church’s rule, and if any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his; so this that 
is the guide of the church must be the rule; he 
that works by a rule is guided by it, and ruled 
by it: this is that which baptizeth men into the 

arch or body of Christ; this is that the chil- 
dren of God are born of, and nourished by, so 
that it gives them life, and inspires them, and 
ives them understanding, manifesting to every 
man that which is for his profit and welfare, and 
is freely given, so the apostles were ministers or 
servants of it; this adopts men, and enables 
them to call God Father, and to say truly, that 
Jesus is the Lord : it directs men to obey, and ena- 
bles them to do the will of God ; this is grace, and 
a free gift to all, and if they will, they may come 
and drink abundantly of it, for it is a fountain 
of living water; and since men have turned 
from it, and run after blind guides, they oppose 
it and one another, and are confounded; having 
lost the rule, the true guide, they cry, Lo here! 
and lo there! and are out of love and charity one 
with another ; and one is for one head and ruler, 
another for another head, so every head would rule, 
and there being many heads and horns, even toad- 
miration, they are pushing at one another, and in 
Babylon is found all the blood of the saints and 
martyrs of Jesus ; but the true church is fall of 
love and good will to all mankind: with much 
more to that purpose. Upon this discourse the 
company believed that the Spirit of Truth was 
the rule and guide ; whereupon the Popish priest 
desired that he and I might be at peace, and 
would have no more discourse. 

After this, two men of the church of England, 
who wished me well, came to see me, and sent 
for me into the goaler’s hall ; but before I came, 
another Papist, that had been tried for clipping, 
got into discourse with them, and vilified their 
church sadly, and was very high; then I asked 
aquestion, If, said I, it can be made appear, that 
the Pope of Rome is not in the apostle Peter’s 
spirit, whether you will not then grant that he 
cannot be Peter’s successor? The Papist an- 
swered, Yes. Then I asked him, If Simon 
Magus was not out of Peter's spirit, who thought 
that the gift of God could be bought and sold 
for money? He replied, Yes. Then, said I, 
the Pope is in Simon Magus’s spirit, and not in 
Peter’s, who thinks so still; but he said, Nay, 
the Pope did not think so. Then, said I, he is 
Worse than Simon Magus, because he makes peo- 
ple believe so ; else, why doth he take money for 
his bulls, pardons, and indulgences? To this, 
neither he, nor the popish priest that stood by, 
sida word more, but went away: and the church- 
men were glad, 

(To be continued.) 





“Let us not be cast down, if those weaknesses 
and easily besetting sins against which we have 
resolved and prayed and earnestly striven, still 





return to grieve and make us humble. Let us 
give no quarter to wilful sin in ourselves, more 
than in others; but when, with our best en- 
deavors, we occasionally stumble and fall, let us 
be patient with ourselves, as we would be with 
an erring child, in whom we saw, underlying all 
his faults, a sincere desire to do right.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A TESTIMONY FROM SHROPSHIRE MONTHLY 
MEETING, FOR DEBORAH DARBY. 


“The righteous,” it is written, “ shall be had 
in everlasting remembrance” ; and it is import- 
ant to survivors to retrace their steps and to 
commemorate their conduct ; whether, as con- 
tinued memorials of the Divine Power and Good- 
ness, or as additional waymarks to succeeding 
generations. Hence we are induced to give 
forth the following testimony respecting our dear, 
deceased friend, Deborah Darby. 

She was the daughter of John and Hannah 
Barnard, and was born at Upperthorpe, near 
Sheffield, in the county of York, on the 25th day 
of the 8th month, 1754. 

She was naturally of a sweet and amiable tem- 
per, and in her youth, of a lively, active disposi- 
tion. In early life she was frequently favored to 
feel the overshadowings of divine regard, and 
was led to seek opportunities of retirement, 
wherein she was often melted into tenderness, 
This practice, of frequent religious recollection, 
having proved to herself of unspeakable advan- 
tage, in tempering the vivacity of her own 
sprightliness, and in checking the emotions of 
youthful vanity, she was often, in after life, con- 
cerned to impress it upon her friends, and espe- 
cially upon the youth. Her care in this respect 
was uniform throughout her life. Often, when 
surrounded by companions innocently cheerful, 
her vigilant mind would withdraw from less im- 
portant subjects, and would gradually attract 
others to a more excellent communion. 

She was married to her friend Samuel Darby, 
in the 8th month, 1776, and resided with him 
for some time in London. Her busband return- 
ing into Shropshire, they settled at Coalbrook- 
dale, and in the 5th month, 1779, she appeared 
in the ministry. Experiencing a growth there- 
in, she was concerned to travel, and in the year 
1782 she received a certificate to visit the fami- 
lies of Friends within Grace-ehurch-street 
Monthly Meeting, and for some other services. 
A dedicated servant in the cause of her Great 
Master, she was willing to spend and to be spent 
in the service of truth. She repeatedly visited 
most parts of this kingdom, Scotland and. Wales, 
with many of the islands appertaining thereto, 
Three times she visited Ireland, nd once she 
performed a religious visit to Friends in North 
America. 

Being abundantly endowed with the love of © 
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the gospel, her line of service was not confined 
to our own Society, but she was much led to 
those of other denominations, amongst whom 
her labors were generally acceptable. She was 
frequently concerned to visit those in prison, and 
we have reason to believe that. her dedication 
herein was particularly comfortable to some un- 
der condemnation. 

When not employed in services abroad, she 
was diligent in attending meetings for worship 
and dis@ijline at home. She was also zealous 
in animatimgythers to a due discharge of that 
duty ; and she endeavored, as far as her power 
and influence would extend, to furnish the means 
of attendance to as many as were unprovided 
therewith. Solicitously attentive to her reli- 
gious duties, yet was she not unmindful of those 
which are relative and social. As a daughter, a 
sister, a wife and a mother she was alike, tender 
and assiduous. Asa mother, she was particu- 
larly desirous that no ‘improper indulgences 
might injure her offspring. Often, also, she was | 
concerned to inculcate upon parents the great 
importance of education, and the necessity for 
early vigilance, whereby the first shoots of an 
evil propensity, are discovered, and suppressed. 
Concerned for the temporal and spiritual welfare 
of all, she was especially solicitous for the com- 
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which the love of God often flows in my bh : 


towards the people.” In another, she 
“‘Was engaged in supplication, after a dee 
ercise in spirit;” and further adds, “ T 
sometimes strengthened to speak well of Hig 
uame who lives, and reigns, and is forever w 
thy. I have cause to be thankful for strength 
being granted to sit with my friends, though 
often in much poverty of spirit.” ty 
As the Winter approached, she found it ne 
cessary to confine herself to the house, and from 
the commencement of the present year chieflyty 
her own apartment. The following extract from 
her memorandums, describes her experience @ 
this time. “TI have little to remark, my allop 
ment being often in suffering as to the body, and 
low in mind: yet can say, God is good, and§ 
strong hold in the day of trouble.” After m 
cording the death of a friend in the mini 
her memorandums conclude with this paragra 
“ Thus the church is stripped of its pillars; may 
the Great Lord of the harvest be pleased to raise 
up and send forth more faithful laborers!” 
This expression, or one similar, she repeated 
at different times during her illness: “ If I ca 
be of any service to my friends, I am willing ® 
live; otherwise, I had rather go.” She al 
said, “ Unless the Lord had some further serviee 


fort of the poor, and increasingly desirous thata for me to do, I could not wish to stay much lo 
due proportion of her outward substance should ger, I suffer so much, but all in His ordering it 
be expended on their behalf. Meck, humble best.” Being in great pain of body, she ‘said, 
and patient, she was not apt to take offence, and  “ It would be a great favor to have a little ease; 
cautious not to give it ; and it may be truly said, ' once more, before I leave you, I should like to 
that she cxemplified in ber conduct the gospel | be a little cheerful; for I have nothing but the 
she was commissioned to preach. | pains of the body to make me otherwise.” 
Her last journey, with certificate, was under-| When a friend said to her, I wish thou couldt 
taken in the spring of 1808 ; at her return from ‘ get a little sleep, she replied, “1 do not wast 
which in the autumn of that year, she appeared’ sleep; I want to get to a better country.” “&t 
to be considerably unwell, and exhausted by fa- | another time she said, “The Lord is altogether 
tigue. During the winter her debility contin-| able to enduc with patience if he pleaseth 
ued, if it did not increase. In the spring of the Becoming very sick, she added, “ This is a tit 





following year she found a concern to attend the | ter cup, but I have drunk many a bitterer @ 
Quarterly Meeting for Bristol and Somersetshire, ! than this; it is trying to the tabernacle, but 


held at Bristol, from whence she went, for the 
benefit of her health, to Bath. While there, 
her illness much increased, and she was removed 
to the house of her brother and sister Fowler, at 
Milksham. There she was detained for some 
weeks, and about this time, as appears by a date 
affixed, penned the following remark: ‘‘T have 
had some precious seasons of divine overshadow- 


ing, during my illness, which have been better | 


than all the cordials administered by my medi- 
cal attendants.” 

From this attack she so far recovered as to 
return into Shropshire, where she was favored 
to experience a little revival of strength, and was 
enabled to go out to meetings once in the day; 
and also, frequently to -mivister acceptably 
therein. In a memorandum, written at this pe- 
riod, she says, “I think it is a mercy to be ena- 
_ bled to get out to our morning meetings, in 





' 





have no conflict of mind.” Being much & 
hausted by seeing her children, grandsons, aad 
some other relaticns, she said to a friend 

sat beside her, “The Lord be praised! hew 
wonderfully good even now.”’ About three 
before her death, she said to a friend who 
quired if she had anything further to say to 
“T have dropt counsel as I passed along, % 
perhaps that makes me to have less to do now” 
A friend observing that she was an me 
patience, she replied, “‘Sometimes, as am 
helped,” When in extreme pain of body, i 
evening before her death, a friend, who th 
she had asked for something, said, “Can we” 
any thing for thee?” to whom she replied 
the words of the Apostle, “ Rejoice eve 
and in every thing give thanks;” and 8 
afterwards, ‘The Lord’s will be done!” 2 
mind seemed to be engaged in supplication ™ 
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gome time after this, but her articulation could 

not be understood. 

She died on the 14th day of the 2d month, 
1810, and was buried the 22d of the same, in 
Friends’ burying ground, at Coalbrookdale, aged 
about 56 years, a minister about 30 years. 

Read and approved at our Monthly Meeting 
for Shropshire, holden at Shrewsbury, the elev- 
enth day of the Fourth month, 1810, and on be- 
half thereof sigved by Sarah Darby and many 
other Friends. 

cantante 

“Each day let an earnest and hopeful recon- 
gecration of ourselves be made in the spirit of 
filial love to God and of fraternal service to man. 
Each hour let us strive to remember in whose 
presence we stand. Let us dignify the pursuits 
of earth by the thought of Heaven, and so walk 
in the presence of God from day to day, that the 

e which passeth all understanding may make 
its abode in our hearts.” 
sthmesinaneiiliadstion 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ESSAY ON DIVINE GRACE. 
By S. M. Janney. 

The grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to 
all men, teaching us, that denying ungodliness and world- 
ly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously and godly 
in this present world.” Titus ii. 11, 12. 

The superiority of practical religion over specu- 
lative theology, is illustrated in Dillwyn’s Re- 
flections by the following comparison : 

“Tn our present stage of being, we may be 
compared to men in a deep cave, who have light 
enough to distinguish objects between them and 
the mouth, and to steer their way outward, but 
who instead of following the light, are trifling 
away their time in wondering how they got in— 
how far they are from the two ends, or if they 
fall, instead of helping one another up, are argu- 
ing and disputing about the cause of the disaster.”’ 

The object proposed in this treatise is to call 
the attention of inquiring minds to this light, 
which the beneficent Author of our being has 
given to man to guide him through the obscurity 
that rests upon his path, and conduct him to the 
ete of eternal day. It is generally acknow- 

ged that this life is a state of probation, and 
that permanent happiness can only be secured 
by obedience to the divine law. We are taught 
by the experience of all mankind that the wick- 
ed cannot be happy here, even while possessed of 
the means to gratify every sensual appetite ; how | 
then can they be happy after death, when separat- | 
ed from all the objects. of their desire, and all the 
idols they have worshipped. It is equally certain ' 
that the good may be happy, even when exposed 
to privations and sufferings ; because their highest 
enjoyment depends not upon the gratification of 
the senses ; but upon a consciousness of divine 
approbation which fills the soul with peace and 


}oy. ’ | 


A state of probation implies that there are 
temptations tv be withstood, privations to be 
endured, or difficulties to be overcome, and un- 
doubtedly it has been so ordered by the infinitely 
wise Creator, in order to invigorate by exercise the 
moral faculties and spiritual gifts bestowed upon 
man. 

In all the rest of creation, subject to our view, 
there appears to be a regular succession of causes 
and effects which philcsophers attribute to the 
operation of natural laws impressed by the 
Creator, and always subject to her control ; but 
the human will is subjected to no such natural 
law; it is left free to choose between good and 
evil, and the responsibility thus conferred is one 
of the strongest evidences of man’s dignity and 
importance. 


‘* He gave us in this dark estate 
To see the good from ill, 

And binding natare fast in fate, 
Left free the human will.’’* 


The language addressed by Moses, in the 
name of the Most High, to the people of Israel, 
is equally applicable to every member of the 
human family. I have set before you life and 
death, blessing and cursing; therefore choose 
life; that thou and thy seed may live.t That 
this power of choice is conferred upon man may 
be proved beyond the reach of all metaphysical 
arguments by a simple reference to our conscious- 
ness, as wellas by the approbation we bestow 
upon virtue, and the condemnation we award to 
vice. If we had no such power of choice, man 
would be the creature of circumstances; his 
character would be determined by his antece- 
dents, virtue would be without merit, and. vice 
without reproach. But the whole fabric of 
society, and the laws of all countries, rest upon 
the conviction that every individual has the 
power to do right, if he would only exercise it ; 
for which reason, ordinances are made and 
governors appointed “for the punishment of 
evil doers, and the praise of them that do 
well.’’t 

It is obvious, however, that no outward law 
can coerce the mind, regulate the thoughts, or 
change the principles by which human conduct 
is actuated, and hence there has existed in all 
ages a necessity for an inward and spiritual law 
that operates immediately upon the soul. Con- 
formity to the will of God must be acknowledged 
by all as the highest duty of man, and there cau 
be no doubt, in reflecting minds, that the whole 
object of the Divine Government towards us, 
his rational creatures, is to promote our happi- 
ness, which can only be effected by our being 
brought into union with himself. “Order is 
heaven’s first law,’’ and there can be no order in 
the moral world until the mind is brought into 
subjection to the universal law of Divine love. 

» * Pope. 


+ Deut. xxx, 19. $1 Peter 11, 14. 
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attractive force, controls the movements and re- 
strains the aberrations of the revolving spheres, 
guiding the planets in their courses, and bringin 
back the wandering comets to the realms of light ; 
so is God the sun and centre of the spiritual 
world, and his law of love regulates all souls that 
are submissive to his sway. 


“ Thou art the source and centre of all minds, ° 
Their only point of rest, eternal Word! 

From thee departing, they are lost, and rove 

At random, without honor, hope or peace. 

From thee is all that soothes the life of man, 

His high endeavor and bis glad success, 

His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 

But oh, thou bounteous Giver of all good, 

Thou art of ail thy gifts thyself the crown! 

Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor; 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away.”* 


The great truth declared in these lines of the 
Christian poet, was announced in eloquent lan- 
guage by theapostle Paul tothe learned Athenians. 
Standing on Mar’s Hill, he said, “ As I passed 


by and beheld your devotions, I found an altar , 
with this inscription, ‘To the unknown God.’ j 


Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him 
declare I unto you. God that made the world, 
and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord of 
heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands; neither is worshipped with men’s 
hands as though he needed any thing; secing 
he giveth to all, life and breath, and all things; 
and hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath 
determined the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation ; that they should seek 
the Lord, if happily they might feel after and 
find him, though he is not far from every one 
of us. For in him we live, and move and have 
our being ; as certain also of your own poets have 
said, ‘ For we are also his offspring.’ ” 

We may observe that in this instance, the 
apostle of the Gentiles did not appeal to the 
Scriptures as was his custom in addressing the 
Jews, for the sacred writings of the Hebrews 
were unknown to the Athenians ; but he quoted 
from one of their own poets, and appealed to 
that spiritual monitor which is found in every 
breast. The sublime doctrine of an omnipresent 
deity, and the duty that rests upon us all to “ feel 
afier and find him,’’ were announced to men 
who had become so far dissatisfied with their 
idolatry as to erect an altar, “to the unknown 
God.” “The times of this ignorance,” he in- 
forms them, God winked at, but now commandeth 
all men everywhere to repent. Although some 
mocked and others said we will hear thee again 
of this matter, there were those present who were 
convinced by the force of his reasoning and 
touched by that holy unction which accompanied 
his words. The same apostle in one of his Epistles 
alludes to that inward law which operates upon 


* Cowper. 
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the consciences of all men. In relation to thogg 
who had not the outward law given to the d 

he says, ‘‘ when the Gentiles which have not the 
law, do by nature the things contained in the 
law, these not having the law, are a law unto 
themselves, which show the work of the lay 
written io their hearts, their conscience also bear, 
ing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile 
accusing or else excusing one another.”* Hem 
is an accurate description of the mental confligt 
which takes place when conviction is felt for siny 
and the conscience bears witness to the lawof 
divine life revealed in the soul. The thoughts 
accuse or excuse oue another, the secrets of the 
heart are laid open, sin appears exceeding sinful, 
and there is aa anxious apprehension of a diving 
judgment. The conscience may be considered 
as the eye of the soul, intended to be enlighten 
ed by the “ sun of righteousness,” or the influenge 
of that’ Divine spirit in whom we live and move 
and have our being. Therefore, Jesus says, “If 
thine eye be single thy whole body shall be fall 
of light, but if thine eye be evil, thy whole body 
shall be full of darkness.” As the eye may be 
wilfully closed against the light, or impaired by 
disease, so the conscience or moral sense may be 
obscured by prejudice or passion, or it may be 
impaired by a long continuance in the practice 
of evil. In this state it is spoken of in the Scrip 
tures as a “conscience defiled,” or as being 
“seared with a hot iron.” Tim. iv. 2; but when 
it becomes renovated and restored by the oper® 
tion of Divine grace, it is called a ‘ pure com 
science,” or a conscience “ purged from dead 
works to serve the living God.” Heb. ix. & 
Whatever diversity of moral judgments there may 
be among men, generally arises from prejudice ot 


‘passion, in addition to which it must be bornei 


mind that the conduct of mankind is more vate 
ous and contradictory than their judgments, be 
cause few men live up to the dictates of thet 
consciences i 
Prejudice is mostly derived from education, & 
from surrounding associations, hence every maa 
is liable to partake more or less of the prejudieg 
of the age in which he lives. In forming a judge 
ment of the characters of men who lived 
ancient times, or who are now living in circu 
stances very different from our own, we must tale 
into view the degree of moral light or darknes 
prevailing around them. 
If the circumstances in which they were p 
were unfavorable to virtue, and they surm 
ed these obstacles, so far as to attain a purity @ 
life, and an elevation of sentiment far superio? 
to the general level of the community aroum@ 
them, we may conclude that they lived up tothe 
light they enjoyed, and were accepted in the 
Divine sight. ; 
In Abraham and Socrates we have two ill 


fas 
3 
y 


*Rim, ii. 14, 15. 
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ous examples of noble devotion to the cause of 
truth. When the father of the Hebrews was 
called to come out from among his people, and 
to sojourn ina land which he had not known, 
he forsook all and obeyed the Divine Voice. 

By continual attention to the same inward 
teacher, he became renowned for wisdom and 
virtue, was instrumental in promoting the good 
of mankind, and received the cheering promise 
that in *‘ his seed should all nations of the earth 
be blessed.” The Grecian sage was scarcely less 
renowned for wisdom and virtue; he saw be- 
yond the idolatry of his times, inculcated the 
doctrine of the unity, and omnipresence of God, 
and although he was persecuted and put to death 
for his religious opinions, he looked forward to 
the close of life with a calmness and serenity 
which showed his unshaken trust in Divine 

ness. 

Whence did these two distinguished men de- 
rive the wisdom that regulated their conduct, 
and raised them above their cotemporaries. It 
is evident that it was not from books nor from 
men; but from close attention te the Voice of 
duty in their own breasts. They had no outward 
law to teach them, but they had a “law written 
in their hearts’”’ to which their consciences bore 
witness. 

(To be continued.) 


+ 


“Tf God give quiet, who then can trouble ?”’ 
“Tf God give,”—and will he? Most certainly. 
The moment the burden is so heavy that we say, 
“Lord, help!’ just wlhien we lay all the per- 
plexity at his feet, then do we obtain a foretaste 
of the rest that remaineth for the children of 
the Most High. 

It would be great, glorious, to be a Paul among 
the Apostles ; but to be that quiet, symmetrical 
Christian over whose head God has breathed his 
peace, would be more to me. One whose life 
should be to a weary world as the fragrance of 
white lilies to a heated room; one who has 
hidden himself so closely in the pavilion of the 
kingdom, that the strife of tongues never reaches 
his ears; one who has no need of man’s help, 
because he always has God’s,—can we wonder, 
a3 we think of such an one, that most lives seem 
80 poor, so little worth’ the living? We pray 
often for the rest of the grave: why not pray in- 
stead for God’s rest in our hearts? Why not 
gather our holiest thoughts into some quiet hour, 
and pray as men pray in the great emergencies 
of their lives, that somewhat of this blessed calm- 
ness of Infinity may descend upon us, that so 
Wwe may learn of how little comparative value are 
even the largest of these things temporal, if 
through them we lose the things eternal? We 
all need a balance-wheel for our characters; may 
We find it in God’s quiet. We know that in 
wildest tempests, when the surface sea is raging 
furiously, but a few fathoms below, the water is 
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still as a midsummer day. And so it is with a 
godly soul ; the outer life surges around, but the 
soul has cast its anchor deep down in the unvary- 
ing calm of God, and is not moved. 


A. M. 8. 


_ Hoo 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 


All persons who have had any experience ip 
printing books, know the extreme difficulty of 
avoiding typographical errors. In most cases 
the reader can detect and correct them; but I 
find in my History of Friends, vol. 1, a Scripture 
text misquoted which some have supposed was 
altered intentionally by the author. On page 
28, for “ desist from evil,’ it should read, “ re- 
sist not evil,” and on page 468, line 13, for 
“‘ assist’’ read resist. 

I do not feel at liberty to alter quotations from 
any author, and especially do I desire to pre- 
serve the exact language of Scripture. 

6 mo. 15, 1860. S. M. JANNEY. 


——— 
THE LOCUSTS. 
To the Editor of the New York Tribune. 


The Locusts, as I predicted, appeared about 
the first of June, and are welcomed by all the 
birds, chickens, turkeys and pigs, who are mak- 
ing a regular feast upon them. Their song is 
heard in every grove. They leave no trace of 
feeding, nor will they, as they only suck the dew 
from off the leaves through the proboscis. Their 
eggs are laid in the small twigs of trece, which 
in due time break off, but this does little harm. 

This is not the Crilladew, the dreaded grass- 
hopper of the East, which travels in devastating 
armies. That is about two inches long, an 
more resembles the Locust than any other spe- 
cies of grasshopper. The Locust has no proper 
mouth, while the grasshopper tribes have two, 
one like pincers tolacerate, the other to masticate, 
and they areallgreat feeders. Incredible swarms 
of this insect are carried from one country to an- 
other by the wind. They keep on the wing for 
a long time, unless it becomes calm, when they 
alight any where, on land or water. Travellers 
tell us they rise on a windy day to the hight of 
500 to 700 feet, and in such numbers that they 
darken the sun so that one can not see a person 
at a distance of 15 feet. Our first account of 
them is from Exodus, 10th c., 13th v.: 

‘¢ And the Lord brought an east wind all that 
day and all that night: and when it was morn- 
ing, it brought the locusts (grasshoppers, as 
translated by Luther). 

And at verse 19th. 

“And the Lord turned a mighty strong west 
wind, which took away the (locusts) grasshop- 
pers and cast them into the Red Sea, and they 
ate up every green thing that the hail, &., had 
left.” 
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Mr. Hayward of this place informs me that 
when he lived on the Island of Madeira, 300 miles 
from the African coast, at one time during a 
strong east wind, that they were brought by it from 
the coast in clouds, and destroyed all vegetation. 
The history of this species of Grasshopper is the 
same in all ages. There are accounts of their 
covering 100 miles square, from one to two feet 
deep. They are in immense variety, color and 
size—yellow, brown, green, &c. One of the 
species in South America measures a foot from tip 
to tip of its wings, and is very beautifully varie- 
gated with stripes and spots. 

Our 17-year (Cicada) Locust, as I before re- 
marked, is a harmless, beautiful insect, singing 
and enjoying a short life of six weeks, offering 
its body to all the feathered tribes as a morsel of 
exquisite delicacy, but feeding itself only upon 
dew. GEORGE WEBB. 

Elizabeth, N. J. June 13, 1860. 
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Scnoot Epucation.—The concern on the 
subject of education, manifested through a com- 
munication from our friend D. G., is worthy of 
consideration. He proposes that a permanent 
fund be raised in our Yearly Meetings to be ap- 
plied to the support of schools in all neighbor- 
hoods where such assistance is needed. 





Second. That funds be raised by contribution, 
bequests, &c., in each meeting, the interest Of 
which be applied either in aid of the tutor’ ssalary, 
or lessening the expense of Friends in straighten. 
ed circumstances, in the education of their 
children. 

Third. That a committee be appointed in each 
Monthly or Preparative Meeting to have the care 
of schools and the funds for their support, and 
that no tutor be employed but with their con 
sent. 

By this simple and admirable arrangement the 
means of obtaining an education is placed within 
the reach of every member of our Society, i 
Friends who compose the Preparative and 
Monthly Meetings, do not feel able’ to bear the 
expense of such a school, it should be the duty 
of the Quarterly Meeting, which is formed of 
these constituent meetings, to assist them. We 
are encouraged to hope that in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting the concern on the subject of 
education is claiming that attention it demands. 
Upwards of forty schools are reported under the 
care of our Monthly and Preparative Meetings, 
and at our late Yearly Meeting the Quarterly 
Meetings were “requested to take the subject 
into serious consideration, and after examining in- 
to the situation of their respective meetings, 
forward to our next Yearly Meeting a clear report 





It is generally conceded that upon right princi- | of the actual state of those having schools, and 


ples inculeated in early life, and the habits 
resulting from their exercise, the usefulness, 
happiness and virtue of succeeding generations 
very much depend. The ample propositions, left 
on record for the efficient school education of 
each particular member, attest that the Society 
of Friends was early led to acknowledge the im- 
portance of this subject. If the wise provisions 
of our excellent discipline were fully carried out, 
we would not have to complain of present defi- 
ciencies, for each neighborhood would have the 
kind of school most suited to its needs, and 
Quarterly and Yearly Meetings might be excited 
to proper exertions for the institution and sup- 
port of those of a more advanced class. 

We desire not to map out any new course of 
action, but simply to revive the recommendations 
of our discipline. 


First. That a lot of ground be provided in 


each Monthly or Preparative Meeting, and a suit- 
able house erected thereon. 





those in want of them.” 


We have no rule in our discipline that would 
prevent the raising of such a fund as D. G. sug 
gests, but we judge the members of the severtl 
Preparative, Monthly and Quarterly Meetings 
would in most cases be pecuniarily able to provide 
suitable schools for their children, if they feltit 
a religious obligation to do so; if not, the Yearly 
Meeting should feel it incumbent to institulé 
and support such schools. We read that if 
former times Friends not only assisted their own 
members who required aid, but in some instances 
brought forward to their Monthly Meetings cases 
having no claim on the score of membership, 
and relieved their necessities. It requires a came 
lest while we are hesitating on a question of 
discipline, a loss is not sustained which no ap. 
plication of discipline can remedy. 

In our women’s Yearly Meeting we have, for 
many years, had a standing committee on eduda 
tion and libraries. The duty of this committeei® 
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to furnish books to remote neighborhoods, and 
to offer to those desiring that literary instruction 
which will qualify them for the profession of 
teacher, the means of procuring it. This fund 
has heretofore been provided by voluntary sub- 
scription among our members, but it was recent- 
ly concluded to appropriate to that purpose the 
overplus of the Yearly Meeting stock. ‘This 
committee have been instrumental in affording 
toseveral young women the means of self-de- 
pendence, and there are within our limits many 
others who have qualified themselves for this 
responsible service, and might be usefully and 
advantageously employed, if such schools were 
established. 

Institutions of learning, where with literary in- 
struction a knowledge may be gained of our 
testimonies and opportunities taken properly to 
advance them, might be of incalculable advantage 
to our religious growth as a body. In this age 
of reading and cheap literature, when the means 
of self-cylture are placed within the reach of near- 
ly all, it is especially important to properly edu- 
cate the moral feelings, and to cultivate a spirit 
of judgment that will enable the mind to dis- 
criminate between what is beneficial and what 
has a tendency to injure. 

By education we may not hope to give mental 
power, nor to confer spiritual grace, but if we 
endeavor, by a proper course of home and school 
training, to lead the young mind to habits of 
self-discipline and self improvement, and can 
strengthen a feeling of accountability for the 
right employment of every gift, we may 
reasonably expect the blessing will not be with- 
held, but we may be able to say with the wise 
man of old, ‘train up a child in the way. he 


should go, and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it,” 


———__- ~~ > ____ 


Maratep, On the fifth inst., at Quakertown, N. J., 
according to the order of the Society of Friends, Sam» 
UEL Comty, of Byberry, Philadelphia, to Emma Mj 
daughter of Lindley M. Vail, of the former place. 


DIsRaELI was lately decanting upon readers 
ata party of the Jiterati given by Gladstone, and 

vided them into four classes. The first he 
compared to an hour glass, their reading being 
as the sand—it runs in and out, and leaves not 
a vestige hehind.. A second class, he said, re- 
sembled a sponge—which imbibed everytbing, 
and returns it in nearly the same state, only a 
little dirtier. A third class he likened to a jelly- 
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bag—which allows all that is pure to pass away, 
and retains only the refuse and the dregs. The 
fourth class he compared to the slaves in Gol- 
conda, who, casting aside all that is worthless, 
preserve only the pure gems. 


_—_—_—~- ro 


LIGHTNING—DISARMING A THUNDER CLOUD. 


The remark is often made that casualties by 
lightning are annually increasing in number, 
notwithstanding the multiplied precautions taken 
to guard against them. But it may well be 
doubted whether they occur more frequently, in 
proportion to the increased population, than in 
former years. There are now so many newspa- 
pers in the rural districts, that every local inci- 
dent of the kind is quickly caught up, put into 
print, and sent off on its travels. It must be to 
the modern thoroughness with which they are 
reported by the local press that the idca of their 
increased frequency is to be attributed; for a 
careful record kept by E. Meriam of Brooklyn, 
shows that there is but little annual variation in 
the number of these casualties In 1858 there 
were 56 persons killed and 66 injured by light- 
ning, while in 1859 there were 76 killed and 44 
injured, being two less than the year before. 
During the many years of observation which this 
gentleman has devoted to the phenomena of 
lightning, he says that no case of death has hap- 
pened to a person lying on an iron bedstead, or 
in a house or building having a metallic roof. 
He avers that persons in iron buildings, iron 
vessels, within railroad cars, on board of steam- 
boats or ocean steamers, or in vessels furnished 
with metallic conductors, continue to enjoy com- 
plete protection from death or injury from light- 
ning. So also with those in ordinary buildings 
furnished with proper conductors. Mr. Meriam 
thinks that thunders and lightnings are engaged 
in other labors than those usually recorded as 
lightning incidents. Distant thunder, for in- 
stance, will curdle milk and stop the fermenta- 
tion of brewer’s yeast, while active lightning pu- 
trefies the fresh meat hanging on the butcher’s 
stall. The potato rot may yet be identified as 
the result of electrical influences. Diseases in 
the human system have long been suspected ofa 
similar origin, while others are undoubtedly af 
gravated by this mysterious agent of the Al- 
mighty. Cholera, and kindred complaints, are 
largely influenced by thunder and lightning, and 
so with yellow fever; for in countries where no 
thunder and lightning are active, these scourges 
are unknown. India, where the lightning is 
awful and the thunder terrific, has in cholera an 
ever present scourge, while California, where the 
thunder gust is unknown, has been pronounced 
the healthiest climate in the world. 

It is remarkable that large cities enjoy an al- 
most perfect immunity from danger to life by 
lightning. This remark applies as well to 
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American as to European cities. Between 1800 
and 1851, not a single death by lightning is re- 
corded as having occurred in Paris, while 
throughout France, from 1835 to 1852, the ave- 
rage annual number of deaths from the same 
cause was 72. In 1835 the number killed was 
ILL. During 30 years, in which 750,000 deaths 
oecurred in London, two only had been produced 
by lightning. Twenty-five per cent of all the 
deaths from this cause happen to persons under 
trees. From this data it is evident that light- 
ning finds more victims in the open country than 
in cities. There are definite reasons for this 
immunity enjoyed by citizens. Large towns are 
made up of lofty buildings, multitudes of which 
are covered with metallic roofs, from which tin 
or iron gutters lead off the rain water. They 
contain many churches, most of which have os- 
tentatious spires armed with lightning rods. 
Private dwellings are protected in. the same way, 
so that the city in reality bristles with metallic 
points, each of which, presented to the thunder 
cloud, discharges silently, but surely, a portion 
of its destructive energy. This vast array of 
conductors grouped up within a limited area, 
must, of necessity, carry off the electricity of an 
overhanging cloud, not, it is true, as rapidly as 
it is generated in Nature’s great laboratory, but 
rapidly enough to mitigate its intensity. When 
the bolt does fall it lights on some one of these 


multitudinous points, which thus performs its 
wonderful office of carrying the explosion harm- 
lessly off. 

The facilities for insuring protection from the 
ravages of lightning have so multiplied within 
twenty years that thousands have in consequence 


adopted them. Formerly, the only person who 
undertook to put up a conductor was the black- 
smith. Many times when applied to he had no 
suitable material, and was compelled to forge a 
clumsy rod, containing three times the quantity 
of iron really necessary, with clumsier joints and 
staples, which he placed upon the building with- 
out any intelligent reference to either how or 
where it ought to be secured. Such a fixture 
necessarily costs so much as to prevent many 
householders from protecting their buildings. 
Farmers, it is true, frequently supplied their 
barns with conductors; yet the intelligent 
reader can bear testimony to the fact that barns 
were certainly destroyed more frequently in for- 
mer years than now, though their number must 
have prodigiously increased. This immunity is 
owing to the increased facilities enjoyed by the 
community for obtaining conductors. Now, in- 
stead of going to the village blacksmith, the 
lightning-rod peddler comes to the farmer’s door, 
displays a light, neat, artistic article, which he 
sells at one-third the price the blacksmith charged, 
and, being provided with staples, points, and 
ladder, puts the rod upon the house imme- 
diately, the whole cost being only a few dollars, 
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and moves off to repeat the process on the adjoin. 
ing farm. It is well known that these peddlom 
have traversed nearly every State in the Uni 
and that they are a so while we write. They 
have put up millions of feet of iron. So great 
business has been done in this line, that a dozen 
patents for lightning-rods have been taken ont, 
and, being vigorously urged on the community, 
have made their owners rich. It is to the tho 
roughness with which these men have canvassed 
the country that any diminution of casualties 
must be attributed. It is true that an enlight. 
ened public sentiment has demanded more gen 
erally than twenty years ago an increased pro 
tection from the ravages of lightning, but these 
men have ministered to it by bringing to every 
man’s door the protection he was anxious to se 
curc. Jt must be evident that at least ning 
tenths of these peddlers were the merest me. 
chanics that could be set to work at such busi 
ness; that though they knew how to drive 9 
staple and screw up a joint, yet that they were 
utterly ignorant of the whole theory and scienge 
of electricity, and that when they did put up a 
conductor correctly, it was altogether an accident, 
The owner left everything to the peddler, and 
the peddler put up the rod, not in quantity or 
position as true science would have dictated, but 
as he found it most conveniently and most 
quickly to be done. A ride through any partof 
the country will satisfy the intelligent observer, 
familiar with the duties a conductor is intended 
to fulfil, the dangers it is to avert, and with the 
rules to be observed in erecting it, that the 
whole business has been intrusted to ignorant 
men. Most unfortunately, those who 
the rods were themselves too ignorant to correct 
the blunders of those who put them up. Yet, 
in spite of these mistakes, they have given @ 
measurable protection to thousands of houses, 
many of which have received a shock on theit 
blundering conductors, and found safety is 
them. } 
Although Franklin identified the flash froma 
thunder-cloud as electricity, yet it was reserved 
to Andrew Crosse to dissect the cloud itself— 
By a most elaborate arrangement of metalli¢ 
wires, he succeeded in obtaining an insight into 
the tremendous composition of a thunder-eloudy 
such as the cheap and temporary apparatus 
Franklin was incompetent to afford, and such, 
indeed, as his mind never contemplated. Frank 
lin resolved the grand problem, while Crosse at 
ded the details. He stretched a vast net-wor 
of wires across the tops of the trees composing® 
large forest, and so insulated them as to prevent 
a dispersion of the fluid. These wires wereféeh 
ers thrust out to gather in from distant clouds 
and fogs a more terrific volume of electricity 
than human temerity had ever ventured to Cok 
lect, so that it might be examined at his leisum® 
in the laboratory. This was a chamber with a& 
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Ne 
arched roof, filled with voltaic batteries, electric | travelling over some new locality, there to let 


jars, galvanic piles, and other paraphernalia of 
the electrician. Subtle streams of the mysteri- 
ous fluid flowed in in silent but ceaseless cur- 
rents, piling up little minera) fabrics, and fash- 
joning the obedient atoms into exquisite crystal- 
lizations. Here, too, its fiercest wrath might at 
any moment be developed, for this net-work of 
wires poured its perilous accretions into a large 
brass conductor fixed and insulated on a table. 
When these accretions became dangerously great, 
a contrivance permitted him to turn off the cur- 
rent, and discharge it into the earth without en- 
tering the chamber. An arrangement of balls 
enabled him to detect the smallest quantity of 
electricity in the atmosphere. These balls gave 
token of an approaching thunder-cloud, Jong be- 
fore it made itself known to the multitude.— 
Spark following spark, and explosion succeeding 
explosion, rapidly repeated, and increasing in 
energy as the commotion gathered force, enabled 
the adventurous observer to look into and dissect 
the cloud, and to listen to its language, in his 
chamber, long before those outside could distin- 
guish even its matterings. As the margin of 
the approaching cloud overhung the net-work of 
wires in the tree-tops, a spark was seen, a deto- 
nation heard, and these flashes and explosions 
were repeated at intervals. A pause ensued, and 
then the apparatus gave forth another set of 
sparks and snappings, but differing from the 
first, which were negative, while these were posi- 
tive. After a second pause a more energetic 
display succeeded, but of negative electricity, to 
be succeeded by another display of positive. 
Then followed a more numerous and brilliant 
succession of flashes, announcing that another 
sone of vapor was sweeping by, to be followed, 
after a brief interval, by a corresponding zone of 
positive electricity. As the cloud drew nearer, 
the intervals of repose became shorter, and a 
stream of living fire was seen to pour from one 
conductor to the other. When the center of the 
cloud stood directly over the tree tops, the effect 
was awful. The wires, plunging into the elec- 
tric atmosphere which invariably precedes and 
surrounds a thunder-cloud, sucked out the light- 
ning from its very heart, and it leaped madly 
from ball to ball, instant death being in every 
explosion to him who imprudently approached 
too near. This terrific exhibition of the forces 
embodied in the cloud continued for a longer or 
shorter period, according to the magnitude of 
the storm and the consequent disturbances of the 
electrical equilibrium. As the excited vapors 
rolled by, the explosions diminished in number, 
and a series of twin eruptions, alternating with 
periods of repose, showed that the latter half of 
the cloud corresponded in its electrical arrange- 
ments with the former half. Gradually the 
languid flash and snap announced that the dis- 
turbance had ceased, and that the storm was 


loose the unexpended remnant of its wrath. 

This dangerous but really successful effort to 
explore the mysteries which are locked up in the 
thunder-cloud, has yielded no practical result. 
The science of protecting human life from light- 
ning remains precisely where Franklin left it. 
His single discovery placed it, at a single bound, 
in the front rank of the definite arts, and we 
know no more now than he taught us a century 
ago. His first lightning-rod he put upon hisown 
house, in Market street, Philadelphia. This rod 
descended to the second story window, where it 
entered the chamber of the philosopher. Here, 
being disconnected the distance of a few feet, 
the intervening space was occupied by a strin 
of bells. Atthe approach of a thunder-clou 
the same disturbances were noticed and recorded 
which Mr. Crosse has so elaborately caused to 
be repeated. The bells were rung by the elec- 
tricity as it passed in a silent stream from the 
rod to the earth. It is curious to note how ab- 
solutely perfect in all its details this wonderful 
discovery came from Franklin’s mind. Le has 
given in his own brief directions not only the 
germ of his great invention, but a specification 
so minute and accurate that the advancing sci- 
ence of an entire century has been unable to im- 
prove on it. In his Poor Richard’s Almanac, 
for 1753, he publishes the following: 

“ How To Secure Hovusss, &c., rRom Licut- 
NING.—It has pleased God, in his Goodness to 
Mankind, at length to discover to them the 
Means of securing their Habitations and other 
Buildings from Mischief by Thunder and Light- 
ning. The Method is this: Provide a small 
{ron Rod (it may be made of the Rod Iron used 
by the Nailers) but of such a Length, that one 
End being three or four Feet in the moist 
Ground, the other may be five or eight Feet 
above the highest Part of the Building. Tothe 
upper End of the Rod fasten about a Foot of 
Brass Wire, the Size of a common Kaitting- 
needle, sharpened to a fine Point; the Rod may 
be secured to the House by a few small Staples. 
If the House or Barn be long, there may be a 
Rod and Point at each End, and a middling 
Wire along the Ridge from one to the other. A 
House thus furnished will not be damaged by 
Lightning, it being attracted by the Points, and 
passing thro’ the Metal into the Ground without 
hurting any Thing. Vessels also, having a 
sharp pointed Rod fix’d on the Top of their 
Masts, with a Wire from the Foot of the Rod 
reaching down round one of the Shrouds, to the 
Water, will not be hurt by Lightning.” 

These directions are correct in every particu- 
lar but one,—and that is, they seem to contem- 
plate the protection of small hguses only. He 
should have added that the number of points on 
which the shock might fall, and the number of 
outlets through which it might be discharged 
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into the earth, should be multiplied in proportion 
to the dimensions or magnitude of the building 
to be protected; for the greater its size the 
greater should be the number of receiving and 
discharging points. But, brief and simple as 
they are, they have been the means of saving 
numberless lives on land and sea, and it is only 
when they have been violated or neglected that 
the lightning-rod fails to be a complete protection. 
A year ago we noticed that a Western school 
house had been struck and nearly demolished by 
an explosion of extraordinary énergy, and teacher 
and scholars knocked senseless on the floor. 
Such a rod as Franklin describes would have 
effectually protected the building and its inmates. 
The shock would have been received on one of 
the two points he recommended. Being sup- 
plied with two outlets, and the rods connected 
by another rod agross the ridge-pole, the dis- 
charge, intense’as it was, would have been in- 
stantly broken up and distributed from one rod 
to the other, diluted as it were, over a great sur- 
face, and being thus divided into two streams, 
each having only half the destructive energy of 
the original, would have passed off harmlessly 
by two discharging points into the earth. Such 
a rod would not have cost the school committe 
more than $6, yet it is probable not more than 
one school-house, academy, or chureh in five 
thousand, is provided with this cheap and relia- 
ble protection. A striking illustration of this 
occurred at Cooperstown, in this State, in July 
of last year. A hop-yard at that place, covering 
34 acres of ground, had the vines supported on 
strings, which were attached to iron wires run- 
ning from post to post. These wires were con- 
nected by other cross wires, forming a sort of 
metal lace work overhead, but having no outlet 
tothe earth. The wooden poles which supported 
it were non-couductors; it was, therefore, the 
spot on which lightning would play the most 
riotous havoc. A thunder cloud coming up, it 
let fly a single bolt on one of the outside poles, 
and from this point the lightning flew over the 
whole net work of wire, thence down the strings, 
vines and poles to the earth, but shattering some 
seventy of the latter into splinters, tearing many 
of the vines up by the roots, and utterly destroy- 
ing all the rest. The defect of this otherwise 
excellent arrangement must be obvious—it held 
up to the bolt a multitude of receiving points, 
but it furnished no discharging points. Had the 
latter been present, the vines would have been 
but little injured. If there had been no network 
ef wire, the destruction would have been confined 
to the single pole on which the bolt had fallen. 


(To be continued.) 
—__ 0 
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MORNING THOUGHTS FOR A LITTLE CHILD, , 


: 
we 


Night is over; light is streaming ; 
Through my window pane ’tis come, ’, 
And the sun’s bright rays are beaming 
On my own dear, happy home. 
God has watched me though the night ; 
God it is who sends us light. 


Night is over; some poor children 
Have been homeless, sleepless, ill ; 
God has let me rest eo sweetly 
In my chamber, warm and still. 
Lord, [ thank thee for thy love ; 
Raise my morning thoughts above. 


Night is over; Heavenly Father, 
I would bend my knees and pray , 
Help my weakness, guide me safely, 
Watch and keep me all the day. 
Take away my love of sin ; 
Let thy Spirit rule within. 


ics thebeats, 
WEEP NOT, THOUGH LONELY AND WILD BE 
, THY PATH. a 

Ry J. Roscor. : 


Weep not, tho’ lonely and wild be thy path, 
And the storms may be gathering round, 
There is One who can ‘shield from the hurricane’ 
wrath, 
And that One may forever be found. 
He is with thee, around thee, He lists to thy cry, 
And thy tears are recorded by Him. 
A pillar of fire He will be to thine eye, 
Whose brightness no shadow can dim. 


Ob, follow it still thro’ the darkness of night, 
In safety ’twill lead to the morrow ; 

’Tis not like the meteor of earth’s fickle light, 
Ofter. quenched in delusion and sorrow ; 

For pure is the beam and unfading the ray, 
And the tempest assails us in vain ; 

When the mists of this world are all vanished away, 
In its brightness it still will remain. 


And weep not that none are around thee to love, 
For a Father is with thee to bless; 

And if griefs have exalted thy spirit above, 
Oh say, wouldst thou wish for one less? 

He is with thee, around thee, whose favor is life, 
Could a mortal heart guard thee so well ? 

Oh bush the vain wish, calm the bosom’s wild strife, 
And forbid e’en a thought to rebel. 


————_ 


COTTON SPINNING. 
(Continued from page 236.) 


Robert Cole, F. S. A., an indefatigable eo 
lector of gld manuscripts, in the course of bis 
search for curious and “ unconsidered triflesy” 
found one day ata dealer in old stuffs eight sack 
of waste paper, which hepurchased. They proved 
to be the weed ings of some lawyer’s office, and 
many of the documents were more than a hul- 
dred years old. There were bends, deeds, and 
a multitude of letters to and from one Lewis Paal, 
which evidently related to some spinning machine 


It is wholly vain to suppose we can destroy a! that Paul had invented, and the licenses to work 


corrupt tree merely by condemning its fruits. 


Slander, snake-like, creepeth in the dust, 


thinking to escape recrimination. 





it which he had sold to various persons. Amongst 
the letters were several from Edward Cave 
| editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine ; Dr. James 
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the patentee of the celebrated “ Fever Powder ;” 
Warren, a bookseller, at Birmingham; John 
Wyatt, of Birmingham, and many others. Thir- 
teen of the letters were from Dr. Samuel John- 
son; and Mr. Croker, who published them in 
his edition of Boswell, pronounced the whole 
correspondence to be “‘ very obscure,” but thought 
it probable that “it might be hereafter cleared 
up.” This expectation has since been fulfilled. 
Lewis Paul was left by his father, one Dr. 
Paul, under the guardianship of Lord Shaftes- 
bury and his brother the Hon. Maurice Ashley 
Cooper, about the beginning of the last century. 
Paul married, and acquired some little property 
by his wife. He seems to have occupied himself 
a good deal with mechanical contrivances, in- 
vented a machine for pinking crapes, tammies, 
ete., and he took pupils to whom he taught the 
art of pinking. Amongst them was Miss Swin- 
fen, a protegee of Dr. Johnson, afterwards Mrs. 
Desmoulins. In 1738, Paul took out a patent 
for a machine ‘for the spinning of wool and 
cotton in a manner entirely new.” In the speci- 
fication of this patent, the process described is 
clearly akin to that afterwards re-invented by 
Arkwright ; the sliver “is put betwixt a pair of 
rowlers,” “ which, being turned round by their 
motion, draws in the raw mass of wool or cotton 
to be spun, in proportion to the velocity of such 
rowlers,” and ‘‘a succession of other rowlers, 
moving proportionately faster than the rest, draw 
the rope, thread, or sliver, into any degree of 
fineness that may be required ;” in addition to 
which “ the bobbyn, spole, or quill, upon which 
the thread is spun, is so contrived as to draw 
faster than the first rowlers give, and in such 
proportion as the sliver is proposed to be dimin- 
ished.”’ There can be no doubt that these words 
embody the fundamental idea of all that has 
since been effected in spinning by machinery. 
While perfecting his machine, Paul, like many 
other inventors, was overtaken by poverty. The 
expenses connected with the prosecution of his 
experiments and the completion of his patent, 
swallowed up his available resources, and he 
skulked about from one public-house to another, 
under a false address, to avoid his creditors. At 
Birmingham, where he went to have his first 
machine set up—attracted thither by the superior 
class of workmen in that town—he borrowed 
money of Warren the bookseller, and of Wyatt, 
who worked at the erection of his machine. To 
the one he owed £1,000, and to the other up- 
wards of £800. Warren agrecd to take a license 


‘to erect fifty spindles, and Wyatt to take the 


experimental machine which had been erected, 
in lieu of the debt due to them. Paul returned 
to London and endeavored to sell more licenses, 
ia which he seems to have been tolerably suc- 
cessful. The fortunes which he showed might 
be made by the use of his wonderful device at- 
tracted several purchasers ; amongst others, one 
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Johnson, a weaver in Spitalfields; Cave, the 
editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine ; and Dr. 
James, the patentee of the “ Fever Powder.” 
The doctor especially was dazzled by the project, 
and writing to Warren at Birmingham, he said, 
“the sight of the thing is demonstration enough. 
I am certain that if Paul could begin with 
£10,000, he must, or at least might, get more 
money in twenty years than the city of London 
is worth.” Paul, however, pursued the safer 
policy of selling his licenses, and was soon en- 
abled to pay off all his bonds. He afterwards 
retired to a house at Brook Green, Kensington, 
where he lived in good style for many years, and 
died in 1759. 

It does not, however, appear that Paul’s ma- 
chines proved commercially successful, or pro- 
duced cheaper and better yarn than that made 
by the common,spinning-wheel. In every case 
the attempt td work them’ brought their owners 
into difficulty. Wyatt's spinning-engine was a 
very humble affair. It was set up in a large 
warehouse “ near the Well in the Upper Priory, 
Birmingham :” it required only ten girls to at- 
tend to the work, and was turned by a pair of 
asses walking round an axis. Wyatt soon got 
into debt, and in two years we find him a 
prisoner in the Fleet. He never claimed to be 
more than a “ principal agent” in producing the 
spinning-machine. He finally consigned his 
spindles to a person at Northampton to whom he 
wrote, “ You have herewith a reversion of old 
gimeracks, and I heartily wish Mr. Yeo better 
success than any of his predecessors have had.” 
Johnson and Dr. James succeeded no better: the 
first had his machinery accidentally destroyed by 
fire, and the other got into debt, from which Dr. 
Jobnson endeavored, by negotiation with Paal, 
to release him. The concern in which Mr. Ed- 
ward Cave was interested was set up at North- 
ampton. The machinery was driven by a water- 
wheel, and employed about fifty pair of hands. 
That, too, proved a failure ; and Cave’s brother, 
Joseph, to whom the property devolved on the 
death of Edward in 1754, became so dishearten- 
ed by its bad success, that he let it. The new 
owners seem to have been unable to pay their 
rent,-as well as certain sums which were owing 
to Paul. Upon this Cave put in a distress, and 
again we find Dr. Johnson a negotiator between 
the parties. Paul, in 1758, obtained a renewal 
of his patent; but it does not ap that any 
further trial was made of the contrivance. This 
ingenious man was also the first inventor of a 
carding cylinder, which he patented in 1748, 
and which may be regarded as the original of 
the machines for carding now in use. 

Other attempts were probably made about the 
same time to invent a spitning-machine, or 
perhaps to improve upon that of Paul ; and it is 
supposed that the one introduced into Yorkshire 
by John Kay, the-inventor of the fly-shuttle, 
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was of this latter character. It is certainly re- 
markable that Dyer in his poem entitled “The 
Fleece,”’ which was published in 1750, describes 
such a machine as actually at work in a York- 
shire house of industry :— 
“ Patient art, 

That on experience works from hour to hour, 
Sagacious, has a spiral engine formed, 
Which, on a hundred spoles a handred threads, 
With ove huge wheel, by lapse of water, twines, 
Few hands requiriag ; easy-tended work, 
That copiously supplies the greedy loom. 

* * * * * 
A circular machine of new design, 
In conic shape: it draws and spins » thread 
Without the tedious toil of needless hands. 
A wheel, invisible, beneath the floor, 
To every member of the harmonious frame 
Gives necessary motion. One, intent, 
O’er looks the work: the carded wool, he says, 
Is, smoothly lapp’d around those cylinders, 
Which gently turning, yield it to yon ¢irque 
Of upright spindles, which, with rapid whirl, 
Spin out, in long extent, an even twine.” 

These machines were probably found unprofit- 
able, and hand labor was still cheap. The work- 
manship, too, must have been very imperfect in 
these early days, when no highly skilled 
mechanical class could be said to exist. The one- 
thread spinning-wheel, therefore, continued to 
hold its ground, and was busily plied from morn 
till night in thousands of cottages, though found 
less able than ever to keep pace with the speed 
of the weaver’s shuttle. It does not appear that 
the knowledge of Paul’s invention extended to 
Lancashire : if it did, the imperfections in the 
details of the machine, and its practical failure 
in the hands of its inventor and the others who 
had tried it, must have effectually precluded its 
introduction. Thus thirty years had elapsed 
from the date of his patent, and his contrivances 
had become all but forgotten, when certain 
weavers, mechanics, and other poor men of Lanca- 
shire, stimulated by the increasing difficulty of 
obtaining weft, entered anew upon the question 
of improved methods of spinning, and dy dint 
of great ingenuity, application, and perseverance 
they eventually succeeded. 

The contrivance of the Spinning-Jenny was a 
memorable event in the history of manufacturing 
industry. Some doubt seems to exist as to the 
author of this important machine. As in most 
other cases of inventions contrived to supply any 
extensively felt want, many minds are found 
brooding over the same idea, and sometimes 
simultaneously arriving at nearly the same results. 
The production ofa machine that should spin 
more threads than one, was first accomplished by 
means of the jenny, which has by some been at- 
tributed to Thomas Highs, a reedmaker at 
Leigh, but more geuerally to James Hargreaves, 
a weaver at Stand-hill, near Blackburn. The 


probability is, that both were original inventors, 
pursuing their separate and independent methods, 
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without any knowledge of each other’s proceeds 
ings ; and the difference between their respective 
jennies seems to favor this supposition. 
Hargreaves was well known in his neighbor — 
hood asa highly ingenious workman. Before 
he invented his jenny, he had greatly improved 
the stock cards which succeeded the hand cards 
formerly employed to clean, unravel, and arrange 
the fibres of the cotton previous to spinning, 
The cards originally used consisted of a kind of 
brush made of wires stuck through a sheet of 
leather, the wires all pointing one way at a cer 
tain angle. Hargreaves’ improvement, although 
ingenious, was shortly superseded by the cylinder 
cards, wh:ch were gradually introduced through 
out Lancashire. It appears that the first cylinder 
machine constructed after Lewis Paul’s patent of 
1748 was employed in Mr. Cave’s mill at North- 
ampton, and on that concern being broken upit 
was sold to a Leominister hatmaker to card-wool, 
for hats. In 1760, it was purchased by one Mr, 
Morris, a manufacturer in the neighborhood of 
Wigan, and re-applied to its original purpose of 
carding cotton. Mr. Robert Peel, the father of 
the statesman, was about this time engaged ia 
cotton-spinning at Blackburn in a comparatively 
small way. Having probably heard of this card. 
ing cylinder, he had one constructed in 1762, 
with the help of Hargreaves; and adopted, it is” 
said, for the first time the admirable expedient of 
the crank and comb for releasing the sliver. By 
this improvement no difficulty was experienced 
in carding sufficient cotton for the supply of the 
spinners, and there was still Jess difficulty in 
working up, by the improved appliances of the 
weaver, all the cotton that could be spun. 
The general and increasing cry throughout 
Lancashire continued to be for “ more weft.” 
While Hargreaves was brooding over this sub- 
ject one day in his cottage, idle for want of weft, 
it is said that the accidental overturning of his” 
wife’s spinning-wheel flashed upon his mind the” 
first idea of the spinning-jenny. Lying uponite” 
side he observed that it continued in motion ~ 
the spindle being thrown from a horizontal into” 
an upright position ; and the thought steuck him, ~ 
that if a number of spindles were thus placed)” 
side by side, several threads might easily be spam” 
at the same time. 
his idea by experiments, commencing from about — 
the year 1764; but, as he was a poor man and” 


had to earn his living chiefly by weaving, be 
By the year 176%) 


made but slow progress. 
however, he had completed a spinning-frame, im” 


one part of which he placed eight rovings ina) 
row, and in another part eight spindles driven” 
by hand from a horizontal wheel. By means of»! 
this frame, the spinner extended with his leftr” 
hand the threads from the spindles to a woodea 
clasp which held the rovings, and, turning #” 
wheel with his right, he was enabled to — 


eight rovings at a time into yarn with considet 





He proceeded to work out” 
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able ease and rapidity. Such was the first rude 
jenny, which he is said to have named after his 
daughter or his wife, though it is also averred 
that no member of his family bore that name. 
Mr. Guest alleges that the machine was called 
after the daughter of Thomas Highs, whom he 
claimed to have been the inventor. There can 
be no doubt, however, that in his own neighbor- 
hood Hargreaves was identified with the con- 
trivance. A mob of spinners, conceiving that 
their employment would be taken away if the 
jenny were introduced, broke into his cottage, 
destroyed his machine, and compelled him to fly 
for his life. We next find him established at 
Nottingham, where he assisted various persons 
in setting up spinning-jennies; and there, too, 
he was assaulted and injured by a mob. He 
contrived to take out a patent for his jenny in 
1770; but an association was formed amongst 
the manufacturers against him, and as it appear- 
ed that, before leaving Lancashire, he had sold 
jennies to customers “ to obtain clothing for his 
children,” he was unable to prosecute his claim 
for royalty, and hence lost the benefit of his in- 
vention. He became partner in a swall spinning- 
mill at Nottingham, and contrived to earn a 
subsistence during the remainder of his life. At 
his death in 1778 the small property which he 
had laboriously accumulated was left to his fami- 
ly; but they shortly sunk into poverty. Two of 
his daughters were living in Manchester until 
within the last few years, when the late Mr. 
Brotherton, hearing of their condition, endeavor- 
ed to raise a subscription in their behalf; but he 
had great difficulty in collecting sufficient from 
the wealthy manufacturers of that town to pre- 
serve them from destitution. 

Thomas Highs was a reedmaker of Leigh—a 
quiet, contemplative, and unobtrusive man, full 
of projects, upon which he was constantly medi- 
tating. Those who remembered him described 
him as very studious and thoughtful, often 
standing for a long time together with his back 
to the wall, and his eyes half-closed. If disturb- 
ed, he would exhibit considerable impatience. 
He was deficient in that strong practical quality 
which enables a man to overcome difficulties— 
that quality for which Arkwright was so pre- 
eminently distinguished. Perhaps, too, he did 
not possess the gift of making friends and secur- 
ing helpers amongst those best able to assist him. 
Whatever was the cause, he reaped no benefit 
from his invention. He appears to have been 
occupied with the contrivance of a spinning: 
machine at Leigh, at the same time that Har- 

ves was engaged upon his jenny at Blackburn. 

e had frequent consultations on the subject 
with one John Kay, a clockmaker, who lived a 
few doors from him ; and the two were accustom- 
ed to employ themselves in Highs’ garret until 
late at night, after their ordinary day’s work was 
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to have proved a failure, for, after it had been a 
long time in hand, it was thrown into the yard 
and broken; and the neighbors laughed a good 
deal at the “ conjurors’ ” disappointment. One 
of the wheels was wrested from the machine by 
a boy, who used it fora hoop, and the whole 
thing seemed likely to be abandoned, when 
Highs, who could not dismiss the subject from 
his mind, brought back the wreck into his garret, 
and, after much labor, completed his machine 
about the year 1766. It had six spindles placed 
in front, which were turned by springs from a 
drum revolving on a perpendicular axis. The 
clove, or that part of the machine which grasped 
the rovings, rose perpendicularly when they were 
drawn out and twisted, and was drawn down by 
the hand of the spinner, when they were copped 
or wound upon the spindles. It was a rude 
machine, but it was pretty suceessful ; and it was 
then that Highs is said to have named it 
“Jenny,” after his favorite daughter, who was 
a well-known singer in the choir at Leigh church. 
Shortly after the machine was completed, John 
Kay removed to Warrington, where he settled as 
a clockmaker. Highs, meanwhile, continued to 
work at his own trade, to which he added the 
making and selling of his spinning-machines. 
He gradually increased the number of spindles 
to twenty and upwards. 


(To be continued.) 


————~0r 


THE New Comet.—The new comet recently 
discovered by the Astronomers of the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Observatory, is looming up rapidly. 
Capt. Wilson, of the steamer Putomac, saw it 
on Friday night, about twelve degrees above the 
horizon. He calls ita large one. Some sup- 
pose itis the Charles V. comet, socalled because 
it appeared in the year that monarch abdicated. 
It is more likely that it is Peter’s comet, discover- 
ed at Rome, June 26th, 1847, by M. Peters, and 
the return of which was announced, at that 
time, as due in 1859-60. 


——_—+o—-______ 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Enouise Cotton Mitts Ownep sy Opsratives.+—in 
a recent debate in the House of Commons upon Re- 
form measures, the fact was stated that in Lancashire 
there are co-operative cotton mills, of which labor- 
ing men are the owners, which they manage success- 
fully themselves, and which, as paying speculations, 
are extremely flourishing and well conducted. One 
concern of this kind was mentioned as having 1600 
members, all workmen, which bad a capital of $220,- 
000; another doing a business of $470,000, with 500 
members ; another, commenced in 1844, which began 
with 28 members, who subscribed $5 each, at the 
end of fifteen years had no fewer than 2703 members, 
and a capital of $135,000. Many more of these under- 
takings were in existence, to which were attached 
reading-rooms, libraries, maps, globes, telescopes, 
microscopes, and other scientific apparatus of the 


over. The first machine made by them seems | mostrecent construction. 
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Fire Our or Water.—In France M. Meuprt bas in- 
vented a contrivance for the decomposition of water, 
and combustion of the hydrogen thus obtained. The 
apparatus consists of a small copper boiler, provided 
with a safety-valve and a pipe which passes in a tubu- 
lated bottle with two necks, placed near the boiler. 
From the second tubulature another tube passes under 
the boiler, about two litres (nearly half a gallon) 
of water are poured into the latter, and about halfa 
litre of weak tar water into the tubulated bottle. A 
spirit lamp being applied to the boiler, the steam thus 
generated penetrates into the bottle, where it yields 
its oxygen to the tar, by which oxide of carbon is 
generated. The hydrogen of the steam, being thus 
set at liberty, accumulates in the bottle, and then 
passes through the seeond tube to the bottom of the 
boiler, where it meets the flame of the spirit lamp. 
A most extraordinary effect, approachiug as nearly as 
possible to the visionary principle of perpetual motion, 
is the result; fur the spirit lamp being taken away, 
the bydrogen generated burns with its own flame, and 
and makes the water boil; this engenders fresh 
steam, which is decomposed as before, and furnishes 
a new supply of hydrogen, which feeds the flame, and 
80 On, not ad infinttum, but until the water in the boil- 
er is exhausted, all that has to be done in order to 
have a perpetual flame is to keep up the supply of 
water, and also, when necessary, to renew the tar 
water. 


Tae Precmatic Despatch Company.—The proposal 
is to establish in the metropolis lines of “ Paeumatic 
Tabe.” for the speedy circulation of despatches and 
parcels. The principle bas already been practically 
avd successfuily tested by the Electric and Interna- 
tional Telegraph Company, who have for several years 
past connected in this way two of their subsidiary 
stations to the city—viz., those at Cornhill and the 
Stock Exchange—with their central station. The 
time occupied in each despatch is only a few seconds. 
The company now projected propose to undertake the 
transmission of the post-office mail bags between the 
chief office and the railways, and between the several 
district offices, as well as the conveyance and delivery 
of all kinds of parcels, despatches, newspapers, period- 
icals, and books. The first line is to be laid from St. 
Mariin's-le-Grand to one of the principal district post- 
offices, and will require a capital of only £14,000. It 
is mentioned that the plans received the special ap- 
proval of the late Roserr Stepnenson. The com- 
pany’s capital is fixed at £250,000, but the first issue 
will be limited to £25,000. All the names attached 
to the undertaking are of the highest respectability. 
The Marquis of Chando: is chairman.—London Daily 
News. 


Corres, Tea anv Sucar.—These little items of fami- 
ly expense amount toa vast sum every year. The 
United States Treasury Department reports that, for the 
year 1859, the imports of these tbree articles amounted 
to the following sums: Tea, $7,500,000 ; coffee, $25,- 
000,000; sugar, $30,000,000. The importation of 
molasses is valued at $5,000,000. How many bushels 
of wheat, corn, rye, and vats, does it take to pay this 
little grocery bill? 


Tas Orremat Atiantic Canize.--J. Seward, the 
secretary of the company informs the Times that des- 
patches have been received from Newfoundland in 
respect to the progress made in the preparations for 
attempting to restore this cable to working order. At 
the time Captain Kell’s letter left St. Jobns, all the 
arrangements required for the expedition were com- 
pleted, and he was about to sail within a day or two 
for Trinity Bay, to commence the preliminary work 
of picking up the forty-six miles of cable that are in- 
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tended to be cut off, in order to bring the end in 
New Perlican, for the purpose of making a com 
examination into its electrical condition. This 
trical examination of the cable will be made by C. 
Varley, who sailed in the Niagara on the 2d instant,” 


Brietum.—The French Government has requested 
the Belgian Cabinet to make proposals with et 
ject of concluding a commercial treaty. 

JaPan.—Advices from Japan, to last month tall 
that the Japanese Government was still unsettled ag t 
its policy; a large political influence evidently be' 
exerted against allowing intercourse with foreigners, 





THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


Fiourn anD Mgat.—There is a firm feeling in the 
Flour market, but the transactions are limited. Sales 
of 1000 barrels at $5 50 per bbl. for superfine, and 
$5 62a $5 75 for extras; the stock is steadily be 
coming reduced. There is a moderate home consump. 
tion demand at the same figure, and extra family and 
fancy lots at $6a6 75. Nothiog doing in Rye Flour 
or Corn Meal. The former is held at $3 57g, and 
the latter at $3 37% per barrel. 

Grain.—There is a good demand for Wheat. 
of 2500 bushels prime Pennsylvania red at $1 
and a small lot of Southern at $1 40 per bushe 
White ranges from 1 $45 to 155 per bushel. Rye 
is steady at 76c. for Pennsylvania and 81 c. for South 
ern, Corn is scarce : sales of 1700 bushels prime pel 
low at 69 a 79¢ ; sales of 2000 bushels at 40 cents 
Pennsylvania and 38c. for Delaware. No sules 
Barley or Barley Malt. 

CLoverserp.—Sales fiom second hand at $5 00 per 
64 pounds. No change in Timothy. Flaxseed is worth 
$1 62 per bushel. 


for the reception of Boarders early in the 6th 
House very large, well shaded, 3} miles from the st 
ti.n at Kennett Square, on the Philadelphia and Balti- 
more Central Railroad, at which place, persons le aving 
the corner of 18th and Market sts., arrive in 2} —— 
and by forwarding information previous to 
coming, will be conveyed to this place. Terms oe 
week, $5. @hildren uoder 12 years, $3. 
Reference—Joel J. Baily, No. 219 Market Street. © 
EDiTH B. CHALFANT, Proprissedlil ¥ 
Unionville P. O., Chester Co., Pa, 
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REEN LAWN.--This establishment will cn ae 


6mo. 2—6 t. 


Ci Yousc MB BOARDING SCHOOL 

j YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer 

sion of this institution will commence on the 21st 

5th mo., and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms $70 per session, one half payable in adv 

the other in the middle of the sess‘on. ‘ 

charges. For further particulars, address e 

HERNY W. RIDGWAY « 

Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 
4 mo. 21st, 1860-—-3m. 








as 
ONDON GKOVE BOARDING SCHOOL : 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS—It is intended 
commence the next session of this Institution om the 
30th of 4th month next. The course of ins 
will be extensive and thorough. Terms, 60 d 
per session of 5 months; no extras except for U 
Greek and Latin languages, which will be five dol 
each. For reference and further particulars, et 


for circulars of 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove P. 0. Chester Co. ae 
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